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PORTFOLIANA, 
No. 10. 
(Continued from Page 651.) 
AN ESSAY ON THE MORAL STATE OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Heav’n smiles benignant on the British Isles. 


‘REAT Britain, so justly distinguished above all other 
countries in the civilized world, on account of her 
happy constitution, her national prowess, her maritime ine 
vincibility, and her military strength, stands yet infinitely higher 
than in ail these by her moral superiority over other states. 
Charity, the prime of graces, shines with resplendent lustre 
upon our little realm, and extends her liberal influences in 
innumerable ways to alleviate the distresses and misfortunes 
of the indigent and afflicted; and institutions for the relief 
of the blind, ihe lame, and the insane, are established. Nor 
is this liberality confined to the natives of our own kingdom 
alone, for many a poor family, residing on the ravaged 
plains of Germany, whose territory was so long the seat of 
active and vigorous warfare, will own, with the greatest grati- 
tude, the bounteous assistance which they have received. And 
Vol. 54 6C dves 
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does the sound of the accumulated sorrows, the unparalleled 
azonies of the oppressed Africans, come over upon our shore? 
Petitions are sent to the legislature, containing the signatures 
of many hundred thousands of our humane countrymen, 
praying that the utmost exertions on the part of our govern- 
ment might be used, to procure an entire abolition of that 
diabolical trattic, the slave trace, which is so repugnant to 
every moral feeling, and so disgraceful to that sacred relation- 
ship which subsists between man and man. 

Pree from the errors of papal superstition, we have not 
now to lament thre premature loss of our friends, our relatives, 
and our tellow-subjects, by the ferocious butcheries of the 
biind Loman Catholic zealots for non-conformity ; the bloody 
tribunal of the inquisition is tous anknown. All descriptions 
of religion have unlimited toleration ; and with what pro- 
fusion is the blessing of religious struction circulated among 
us! Allranks and denominations of mankind are, or might 
be enriched with that inestimable treasure, the Bible ; for the 
promulgation of which, episcopalians and non conformists, 
throwing aside their less-essential differences of opinion, in 
the mutual bonds ot friendship and good-will, join hand in 
band. ‘Translated into almost every tongue, the invaluable 
truths are gratuitously sent forth into the most remote parts 
of the habitable globe, to dispel the dark glooms of pagan 
insensibility, to chase away the extreme delusion of Ma- 
hometanism, and to pour the divine instruction on the mind, 


Full many a native of the heathen shores, * 
Where darkness reign’d more thick than midnightshades, 
Shall in the kingdom of consummate joy, 

Thro’ the extent of an eternal reign, 

Bless the kind hand which, frown the British isle, 

Lirst sent the peaceful gospel to point out 

The way to Heav’n thro’ a Redeemer’s blood. 


Schools of different denominations, for the education of the 
rising generation, in the principles of religion and virtue, are 
established in almost every town. May we not consider these 
events as the first ruddy streaks of the dawn of that glorious 
and effulgent day, when the Sun of Righteousness shall arise, 
and with anclouded majesty, shed his all-powerful rays over 
the extended universe? May we not with propriety hail that 
happy period as approaching, when the knowledge and _prac- 
tice of Christianity shall cover the earth even as the waters 
cover the channels of the great deep? ‘Tharice happy Britain! 
through thine instramentality many of the sooty tribes of 
Ethiopia, and very maoy of the inhabitants of other une 
civilized parts of the world, who have long sat in mental dark- 
ness 
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ness and the shadow of death, have been roused from their 
native ignorance, and have been made acquainted with the 
Great Creator of the ends of the earth. Thine exertions 
towards the sacred cause of Christianity shall be held in 
eternal remembrance, and posterity’s latest generation shall 
revere thy glorious name. 
J. SHERRING. 
Sherborne, dugust 25, 1814. 





MEMOIR OF EDMUND KEAN. 
(Concluded from Page 763.) 


prow Guernsey he proceeded to Taunton, at which theatre 

he procured an engagement. His acting procured him 
much applause, and his celebrity was further extended by his 
performances at Dorchester, which was bis next removal. 
While here, that event took place, which ultimately transferred 
him to the London boards, aud which is thus related by his 
biographer ; 


“ He was performing here in comedy, tragedy, opera, and 
pantomime, and was approved of in all, especially in the last 
(for his harlequin jumps and tricks were most extraordinary), 
when Mr. Arnold visited the theatre. Doctor Drury, who 
had admired the growing gerius of Kean from a very carly 
period, was not unobservant of the progress it was making to 
perfection. He had lately seen him at Exeter, and perceiv- 
ing that his powers were uncommon, wrote to Mr. Grenfell, 
the member of parliament, upon the propriety of bringing him 
outon the London boards. Mr. Grentell knew the totter- 
ing state of Drury-lane theatre, and that if chance did not 
work a very material change in the business of it, the liberal 
spirit, and the equal force of talent of the other theatre, 
would be the means of rendering even the wisdom of the 
commitiee incapable of supporting the concern. Dowiton, 
Johnstone, Munden, Elliston, Rae, Lovegrove, Braham, and 
Dickons, had all played to empty benches, and the Jews were 
already entertaining hopes of getting bargains, by bartering 
with the lower servants of the theatre for the wigs, hats, 
coats, &c. which they expected to receive in lieu of their sala- 
ries, when Mr. Grenfell took their case into consideration, 
and informed Mr. Arnold of the substance of Dr. Drury’s 
letter. 

“ Mr. Arnold told the committee, that though they were 
groping through the darknesses of life, there was some beam 
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upon its surface, and some hope of refreshment in its waters, 
The commitiee were struck mute with joy and surprise, for 
they expected vo less from the figure through which this 
light was conveyed to them, than that their wortiiy friend 
and coadjutor had some darling child of his fancy to regale the 
public with. 

“ Mr. Arnold spoke of the abilities of Kean; and after 
many remarks, embracing the state of the theatre, the ill suc. 
cess of all their speculations since it was upened, and the un 
accouniable superiority of the other house, begged to be al 
lowed to visit the subject of his letter, and to engage him, if 
he was worth an engagement. The committee, alter some 
hesitation, gave him the necessary authority, and he went to 
Exeter, but Kean was at the time playing at Dorchester, to 
which place Mr. Arnold immediately repaired. 

“ Upon the day of his arrival at Dorchesier, he went to the 
theatre, where Kean played the character of Octavian, and 
afterwards the part of a savage, in a little pantomime founded 
upon Perouse, and arranged by Kean himself. Mr. Arnold 
saw enough to convince him that the assistance of such a man 
would be likely to redeem Drury-lane theatre from the ‘ dread 
repose’ that prevailed through its aisles, and invited him to 
breakiast next morning, although by no means auihorised to 
do so upon the finances of the committee. After a little con 
versation, Kean formed an engagement with him for three 
years; tor the first of which he was to receive eight guineas 
per week, for the second ten, and for the last twelve. Upon 
the very day he concluded this agreement his son died. Kean 
could not leave Dorchester for three weeks, in consequence 
of the terms between him and the manager there, and the re 
mainder of his engagement proved extremely profitable to the 
theatre ; for about this time the London papers began to de- 
scribe the qualifications of the expected performer, and Dor- 
chester wished to send him to town without puiting him tothe 
trouble of making a character there: he was accordingly ap- 
plauded in every thing he attempted ; and regret, which would 
never have been feit but for this glowing anticipation of his 
future fame, was plainly discovered at his departure. 

«« Upon his arrival in town, he waited upon Mr. Arnold, and 
was by him introduced to the committee. There is a certain 
form to be observed in the introduction of an author, or a pel- 
former, to this committee, which is truly sublime. ‘The person 
to be inuoduced must pass through a lave formed by the lower 
orders about ine (ieatre, which extends to the door of the com- 
Mittee-room, and remain there ’ull he is announced witha very 
Impressive ceremovy. He then waiks in, and if he is an actor, 
he must parave up and down three or four times, for the pur- 
pose of shewing whether he has ‘ the gait of Christian, page) 
or 
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or mau,’ before any communication is had with him. If he 
pleases in this exhibition, the chairman of the committee rises, 
and piacing himself io the character of Juliet,or Lady Macbeth, 
or some other corresponding with a favourite part of the. per- 
former before them, proceeds to put the intellect of their pro- 
bationer to the test. Their sentence is passed without much 
ceremony, and they very candidly tell their opinion. If the 
object before them does not possess what they conceive to be 
indispensable ingredients in the composition of an actor, they 
shew him the door, and utter, upon his departure, some phrase, 
expressive of pity that so much good memory should be throwa 
away upon what was incomprehensible to the mind that bore 
it. An author'is treated in nearly the same manner, with the 
exception of the perambulation through the committee-room, 
which is spared him ; for the members of the committee have 
ascertained that grace and dignity of deportinent are not neccs- 
sary to those who aim at grace and dignity of sentiment aad 
expression, 

“ Kean was ordered to parade through the room, and having 
done so without appearing to be conscious that any body was 
present, the commitiee retorted upon him for his carelessness, 
by making comments upon bis figare and face, with a freedom 
that could be ill excused even in absence. * God bless me! 
what a poor-looking thing, said one. ‘ He'll destroy the con- 
cern, said another. 

“ They desired to hear him speak, and he spoke ; but it was 
to assure them that he came to town to abide by the judgment 
of the public, and not to be determined in his future views by 
their’s. The committee broke up in anger, and Mr. Arnold re- 
ceived a lecture from them, upon the subject of precipitancy 
of judgment. 

“ Kean waited upon the treasurer on the Soturday following, 
and received from him a week’s salary ; but, upon bis applica- 
tion the week after, he was told that he had no claim upon 
Drury-lone theatre. He wished for an explanation, but was 
refused it; and after having waited in the landiug-place up- 
war's of an hour, amongst the servants, he was desired to 
depart. With this order he thought it prudent to comply ; for 
he saw a phalanx of the buskined heroes of the theatre gathered 
together, and amusing themselves with his disappeiatmnent. 
He at levgth succeeded in finding out the cause of his seclusion 
from the ireasury, by meansof a letter from Mr, Elliston, waich 
told him, that he was to play at that gentlemau’s theatre, ac- 
cording to agreement, and that be had no connection with any 
other. This letter was full of high-toned sentences; ond as 
Kean remembered that he had some time before heid a cor- 
respondence with Elliston, with a view to an engagement, he 
recurred 
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recurred to the letters upon that subject, but saw that they 
contained nothing that fixed an engagement; he therefore 
wroteto Mr. Elliston under such animpression, and having found 
it necessary to apply to Dr. Drury, a satisfactory explanation 
took place, aud he once more was received by the committee, 
He was, by his owa desire, advertised for the character of Shy- 
lock, and [hove learned that he chose that character for the 
purpose of avoiding the ridicule which the committee said 
would be vented upon his figure.” 


His ch racters since have been Richard, Hamlet, Iago, 
Orbello, and Luke. His merits in each we need not expatiaie 
upon He is now performing in Dublin. 


Of the distinguished merits of Mr. Kean, as a performer, a 
more striking proof can scarcely be wished than the following 
statement of Samuel Whitbread, esq. M. P. which was made 
by him, as chairman of the committee of Drury-lane theatre 
proprietors, vn the 2d of September, 1814; 


Mr. Whitbread presented a long report of the concerns of 
the theatre, which was received with general satisfaction. In 
his preliminary observations, he commented upon all the various 
difficulties with which he found himsel/ surrounded, when he 
first took upon himself the Herculean task of rebuilding the 
theatre, up to its present period of prosperity. He then took 
occasion to observe, that during the Grst part of the season 
they had been singularly unfortunate ; for they had performed 
the first 140 nights not merely without profit, but had abso- 
lutely suffered a very considerable loss. At this eventful 
period Mr. Keau appeared, and the clouds which had so long 
obscured that splendid edifice, were soon dissipated by the ex- 
traordinary talent of this surprising genius. From the uopre- 
cedented success which attended every appearance of Mr. 
Kean, it was found necessary to 'engthen the season, in order 
to meet the wishes of thousands, who could not have been grati- 
fied had it closed at the usual period ; the result had been the 
complete gratification of the town, and a source from which 
alone he should be enabled to declare a good dividend ; great 
jt might be said, when the untoward circumstance of ove bun- 
dred and foriy losing nights was taken into consideration, and 
he entertained no doubt the meeting would all participate in 
this feeiing, when he stated it to be five per cent. (Loud cheer- 
ing from ail parts of the room.) 
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CHEAP TIMES. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


FS renge other good consequences of the peace, it has 
been expected that the price of rents, lands, furniture, 
provisions, and all sorts of property, would fall—in other 
words, that we should have “ Cheap Times.” These hopes, 
if I mistake not, have not yet been realised, and I, for one, 
rofess that [ feel no great regret about the matter. “ Cheap 
limes” seems to me a fallacy which has deceived many ; or, 
if you please, it isa way of speaking—a kind of cant phrase— 
which very few understand.—lI have ‘been long in business— 
long a housekee per—long a master of a numerous family - 
but I never derived any advantage from “ Cheap Times ;” 
and for this plain reason, that the cheaper the times, the 
more extravagant was my family, and all the families [ 
know. 

We are at present amused with representations of the “ cheap 
living” in France, and apprehensions are entertained of vast 
emigrations from this country ; but | have no fears on this 
head. Such consequences might have been expected while 
the families of the Thrifties and the Savealls lived here; 
but they have been extinct long ago. We have had a war 
of twenty years duration, and it has brought on us a rise 
of all prices. We pay three times more for every articie 
than we did at the beginning of that war. This, therefore, we 
call a “ dear time ;” but what symptoms have we observed of 
retrenchment, in order to meet such a time? Let the most 
prying, or the least prying observers, inform us of their exe 
perience, and tell us (the surest criterion of all), where the 
consumption of any article of laxury has been diminished, 
Are our iables more sparingly farnished—ovr cellurs worse 
stocked with wines ? Do our tavern keepers complain of want 
of customers, or their cusiomers of being charged too much? 
Are our places of publi c amusement empty, provides d thé Vv 
can furnish a popular exhibition? Have they even expericaced 
a falling off, when genius seemed to have deserted them ? No; 
for when we could not see good actors, we were content with 
good horses, dogs, and elephants ; and when we could not get 
good dramas, we were pleased to be highly delighted with 
pantomime and mummery. 

In domestic matters, what inferior tradesman does not edu- 
cate his daught ers at expensive boarding schools, and pwt 
money into the pockets of his sons, that they may become 
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gentlemen, by going through a regular course of dissipation 
before they come of age? Do this class of persons find it 
more necessary to consult their health at home, than at ex- 
pensive watering-places ? No—Moedam and the Misses, al- 
though they can scarcely tell who was their grandfather, 
without consulting the records of the parish workhouse, must 
have lodgings at Margate and Ramsgate, Xc. at three guineas 
a week, and fad every thing; while, in order to support all 
this, the husband takes an example fiom his customers, runs 
in debt for what is necessary, and pays most honourably for 
these luxuries, 

it was prophesied, at the commencement of this season, that 
the watering-places would be deserted, and that all, who could 
afford it, would go to Vrance: but what is the fact? The 
watering-places were probably never fuller than at this moment, 
and every week from 800 tv 1009 passports have been granted 
for France. Afford it, indeed! Every body turas up their 
nose at such a suggestion. What is there that we cannot 
afford? and, as a certain statesman once said, “ Who has been 
scratched by the war ?” 

“ Cheap Times” may come—I shall not dispute it—but 
our conduct shews that we are in no impatience about them, 
Every thing bears almost the price it did at tne beginning of 
the year, but who regards that? We frequently talk of the 
prodigality of government, and we occasionally affect to be 
shocked at the detection of the waste of public money ; 
but who regards the waste of private money upon objects 
as unworthy ? But let us suppose that “ Cheap Times” are 
returned, Aiready, by anticipation, we shew how we will 
treat them. If, in these “ Cheap Times,’ 400]. wiil pro- 
cure what we must now pay 5O0I, for, will the surplas 100), 
be laid by for a rainy day? No—lIt will then be discovered 
that an addition may be made to our grandeur, perhaps a 
chay, or a willa, near Islington, a horse for Jacky, or a new 
piano for Dolly. Are wine and spirits cheap? Then a stock 
must be laid in, and every body invited to partake ; and they 
who, in dear times, were content with a sly half-dozen of 
port, conveyed secretly into a closet, must now talk of their 
cellar, the last pipe they laid in, and the advantage of keeping 
upa stock. 

If such are the consequences of “ Cheap Times,” I wish 
to know in what respect they are preferable to “ Dear Times,’ 
and what gaiers we are upon the whole? If, indeed, we 
could revive and evcourage the breed of those respectable 
families already mentioned, the Tivifties and the Savealls, 
something might be done to render “ Cheap Times” a real 
blessing ; but when the only effect is that our expenditure is 
egual to our ways and means, and with a wonderful tendency 
9 to 
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togo beyond them, I hope I shall be justified in conclud- 
ing, as 1 began, with a serious doubt, whether “ Cheap 
Times” will not be more grossly abused, to the injury of 
fymilies and individuals, than those which we lamented as 
« Dear Times.” 

I am, Sir, your’s, 


OLD HUNKS. 











— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL. 


HE first, and indeed chief of those who exerted them- 

selves in this laudable undertaking, was Captain Thomas 
Coram, a gentleman whose amiable disposition and disine 
terested philanthropy may be equalled, but cannot be ex- 
celled. He retired with an ample fortune, the reward of 
many years industry and fatigue in the hazardous adven- 
tures of asea-life, forthe purpose of devoting the remainder 
of his invaluable life and fortune to acts of benevolence 
and charity. Having spent seventeen years in unwearied 
exertions, he at length succeeded in obtaining the roya 
charter for building and establishing the Foundling Hospital, 
“for the maintenance and education of exposed and de- 
serted young children,” and gave all his dearly-earned fortune 
towards the support of this charity, which now remains a 
memento of his urbanity, and immortalizes bis name more 
than the finest tomb-stone that ever could be cut, or the sub- 
limest epitaph that ever could be penned ! 

The zealous governors, apprehensive that many infants 
might suffer during the length of time which must inevitably 
elapse before any part of the building could be ready for 
their reception, opened a bouse in Hatton Garden, March, 
1741, which, in the interim, was occupied for the relief of 
the helpless infants, and in the course of the year 130 were 
put out to nurse. 

The foundation-stone of the present edifice was laid in 
September, 1742 The west wing was finished and in- 
habited in October, 1745; and soon after the chapel, last 
wing, and other parts of the hospital were added, by voluntary 
subscription. ‘The number of infants that were taken in 
from March, 1742, to May, 1756, inclusive, amounted to 
1384. 

Parliament voted this year (1756), the sum of 10,000). 
for the support of the charity, and it was resolved, that all 
the children offered (not exceeding two months old) should 
be received. In consequence of this resolution, children 
Vol. 54, 6 D were 
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were brought from all parts of England; on the first day ap. 

pointed for their reception (June 3), 117 iwfants were taken; 

the remainder of this mouth. produced 425, and at the end 

of the six succeeding months, the number amounted to 1789, 
The following year parliament granted 30,0001. more towards 
the support of the hospital, and the Jimited age of children to 
be admitted was then ‘extended from two to six months, 
During the first six montis of this year 1908 children were 
taken ing-the age was then further advanced from six to 
twelve months; and the remaining half of the year pro. 
duced’ 1927); the whole number amounting to 3835; so that 
in the short period of the above eighteen months, 5618 infants 
were admitted. 

The next year, 1758, government gave 40,0001. for the 
farther support of this charity. ‘The number of children ad- 
mitted this year was 4143, In 1759, the additional sum of 
50,0001. was granted to the hospital, when 3266 infants 
were received, sothat the total number of children admit 
ted into this hospital from 1741 to the above period, amounted 
to about 14,4113; and it is to be observed, that 13,027 of 
these were received the last two years and a half, viz. from 
May, 1747, to December, 1759. 

‘The number of children now admitted into the hospital 
annually does not, upon an average, exceed 50. The real 
vause of this must be ascribed to the new regulations, a greater 
number of petitions being now rejected (as unworthy the 
charity) than are granted. 

The rules of the charity forbid that any mother should 
have a personal knowledge of her child (though the governors 
will at any time inform her respecting its life and healtb,) 
during the twenty-one years it is under the guardianship 
of the hospital; and as every child is rebaptized when 
taken in, and consequenily bears a different name to that of 
the parent, every hope of discovery on the mother’s part 
is effectually prevented) They can never expect to see their 
chil!ren again, except it is with the knowledge and consent 
of the governors, voless they have it in their power to pro- 
vide suitably for them; on which condition, indeed, they 
may have them back again, provided they are not bound 
appreatices. Notwithstanding these rigid terms, necessity has 
obliged thousands to yield to them ; aud the s.me cause will 
no deubt always fill the hospital. 

This may excite the wouder of many, who are naturally 
led to suppose that a mowher under such circumstances 
would rather commit ber child to the care of the patish, 
where she could always have the pleasure of seeing i, and 
Many opportuniiies of performing ber maternal vuty towards 
it, aud asowtag it, if ever it Was in her powe: 5 a graufication 
to 
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to the feelings of every anxious and fond mother, as well as' 
astrong inducement to live honestly and industriously for 
the child’s sake Dat mothers in general have a particu- 
jar aversion to work-houses; they are prejudiced against 
parish-nursing, Which probably arises more from some ima- 
ginary, than any real cause. The Foundling Hospital they 
know has been celebrated, ever since its first establishment, 
for its excellent care of children ; and therefore they may be 
induced to accept of the relief of this charity, in preference 
to the indulgence shewn by the parish. This, more than the 
apprehension of exposing themselves, may be a prevalent 
reason; and a real affection for their offspring, paradoxical 
ps it may seem, may, alier much reluctance, coinpe! them to 
abandon them for ever, 

A FOUNDLING. 








FRENCH FASHIONS, 


[From the Examiner.] 


Who would not rather get him gone 

Beyond the intolerab'est zone 

Or steer his passage through those seas, 

That bure in flames, or those that freeze, 

Than see one nation go to school, 

Aud learn of another like a foo!, 

To study ail its tricks and fashions 

With epidemic ailectations, 

And dare to wear no mode or dress, 

Bui what they in their wisdom piease, 

As moukies are by being taught, 

To put on glovds and stockings, caught ?— 
* * “ xs 

To admire whater they find abroad, 

But nothing here, though e’er so good; 

Be natives wheresoe er they come, 

And only foreigners at home $ 

To which they seem so far estranged, 

As if they'd been ith cradle chang’d, 

: 


Or from bevond the seas convey d 


s 


By witches—noi bora here, but laid. 
Rx rLER. 


i there be any aristocratical interlopers in the republic of 
letters, who should think it frivolous in us politicians and 
= of destinies to bestow a glance on subjects like the pre- 
»We would remind them of three titogs ;—first, that our 
G De illustrious 
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illustrious predecessors, the Tatler and Spectator, gave them , 
considerable part of their attention, and in undertaking | 
form the manners and character of the nation, thought it 
no little importance to settle the freaks of tuckers and peti 
Coats: second, that personages of migli y political importa 
in the world, and authorised to speak in the first person plu 
as we do, are allowed to unbend themselves (when business « 
their stays will Jet them) in matters of similar taste, the on) 
difference perhaps being, that we do it for the beautifyiugs 
otbers, and they for the more effectual glorifying of theo 
selves; and third, that the said personages, in common vil 
prsenentin in general, and all who have to look after their f 
ow creatures, xre actually and of necessity in the habit, ay 
part of their office, of attending to the smallest and most « 
dinary concerns of society, at one moment issuing solemné 
crees respecting the regulation of old ropes, and at anothe 
providing against the hostile incursions of lace and brandy, 

Indeed, if the fair sex were the most prominent idea th 
presented itself to our minds in this discussion, we shoe 
think it a most unnecessary thing even to suppose an insinw 
tion against the dignity of the subject; but one of our chit 
reasons for taking it up is, that these French fashions that bar 
come among us, make an alarming reverse on this point, al 
threaten to render the wearers of less consequence thank 
things worn, a monstrosity which, however it may suit Frei 
ladies, was certainly never inteuded for English. 

We must here premise that we have no objection to fi» 
jous and their changes in general. On the contrary, we thit 
the outcry against them is equally wanting in taste and god 
sense. We look upon them in some measure to be in thes 
tificial world what flowers and their seasons are in the nator 
they are also useful to trade and manufactures, and to the male 
tenance of good-will between nations (the only point of ve 
in which they are tolerable at present): in fine, they serve ® 
fill up the time and vary the ideas of a number of pers 
who, without some such resource, would be left to a mon 
nous and drab-coloured existence, too cruel to think of. In 
not every body who could divert tediousness by a rount 
sivepings, eatings, and drinkings, still less, by writing verse® 


treatises, or even by that “ glorious title to idleness,” cali 
sewing.* 
We 













* It is not of a variety of useful and necessary things we are ™ 
speaking, such as cupnot be made, or afforded to be made, oll 
doors; though we suspect that a short-sighted niggardliness, ! 
pretence of industry, often saves itself money on these occa 
that might be a great deal better bestowed elsewhere ; but ol thal! 
veterate habit of stitching, which some well-meaning females # 
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We protest then most veliemently against the French dresses 
that are now in vogue, and which, we understand, are to be 
secn every duy in the streets, to the great gaze and astonish- 
ment of the unwary passenger. [t way seein odd, we aliow, 
how we, who are in prison + should undertake to say so much 
of these out o’'door enormities, or should even be acquainted 
with their existence; but not to mention the occasional 
glimpses of them which oar fair visitors afford us (hough we 
suspect, not ia their greatest exten!) there are magazines and 
Caricatures to assist us; some o! our fair triends are as zealous 
ov the subject as we are, and undertake (us far as the laugh- 
ableness of the thing will allow them to proceed) to furnish us 
with descriptions of what they have witiess.d: aad lastly, a 
friend, just arrived from Paris, has tavoured us with a sight of 
a whole book of the newest fashions. Aad what a book it is! 
—Of all the awkward, gouty, and slatternly visita tous that 
has ever crossed us. under pretence of beiag lacies well dressed, 
these, we think, are the most itdieulous 3 aud yet they are the 
very things, it seems, thot our countiymen have chosen to 
adopi! The colours are hke the wreck of a ubbon shop, the 
draperies all flounees and furbelows, the thead-diesses so many 
fantastic exaggzerauions of pokes, beuds, and chimuies,—the 
wearers themselves (and lire, we trust, the English imitators 
must fail) a set of iux-lookiog, traipoey, tiniking idlers, who 
seem mincing anu iollering home after a sixpenny dance. 
(We confess that we feel ihe bum baton of a description like 
this; but we must describe such ih.oys by ieir proper terais.) 
At one page, and such, we uaderstaud, is the case in our own 
strecis, a figure comes glariag towards you like the hooded 
serpent, in a kind of buigedout calash, that seems raoning 
away fiom the checks that can wear it; al another, you are 
assaulted by eloncations of the forebead, of various descrips 
thous, some je rked up, OLMe;rs down, ol bers poki ng you at once 
like an unicorn, bat ail of the most ridiculous Jength, and 
mikiog a Intle woman look like the bird called the toucan, 
whose beck ts the largest part about it; then, at a third, comes 
the grand deforu ity, and a luinp on two legs seems tumbiung 
towards you under a hat like a on iff-box, with a huge nosegay 
stuck on one side, as if she had been robbing a lord mayor's 
foutinan, and a short Dutch petticoat, tring wed, flounced, and 
sticking out on all sides like a large bell, ‘of which the two 
shudling feet underneath look like the double clapper. The 

colours 


ways at, to the exclusion of every thing which informs their minds, 
and vendeis them agreeable companions. Not to mention the perni- 
ciousuess of this kind of niggling and sedentary dreaming, with regard 
to the leaith, 


¢.The printer, Mr. Hunt, is in prison for a libel. 
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colours are in proportion to all the rest ;—nosegays as above, 
great sweeps of black contrasted with white bodies, or made 
heavier with scarlet, bunches of ribbons swelling and streaming 
to the wind; and as to shape, a nightmare has as mach. Un- 
der the poke and the muff-box, tlie face sometimes entirely 
disappears; the poet would in vain look for the waist which 
be so well described, and that used to be so common among 
us. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less ;— 


it is tied up under the arms,—perfectly hung in drapery ; and 
the man, who would repose his griefs, as formerly, on the 
bosom that was dearest to him, must'first ask permission of 
the chin. 

The astonishment of the lower orders in London at these ap- 

partitions, is, we understand, of the most unsophisticated de- 
scription. Some give-a broad grin into the calash as it goes 
by ; others make way, with expressions of alarm, for ihe ad- 
vancing poke; but at the sight of the maff-box and_bell-pet- 
ticoat the laugh is loud and general; and, we fear, not always 
unmixed with a disposition to pelt. By the gentlemen, we 
believe, it is reckoned a hardy thing, and an unequivocal proof 
of a gallant spirit, to meet and address their fair friends under 
these disguises ; some persons, we are informed, of a more 
bashful disposition, having been known to exclaim, “ Ob, 
there is Mrs. F. or Miss G. coming,” and instantly dart round 
acorner. To stop and talk, however, is accounted too bold a 
micasure for any one to adopt if a spot at all crowded, as a 
mob is apt to collect; but in a quiet sort of street, like those 
about Portland Place, we understand you occasionally see a 
gentleman undergoing the calash or the poke, or discussing 
something with a hat and flounced petticoat, the former of 
which now and then nods and bends down as if it made a 
reply. 

Now we can easily imagine why the French ladies have 
adopted these dresses. Wedo not mean to be invidious, or 
to say that our fair neighbours have no good qualities ; far 
from it ;—they are no doubt a very chatty, pleasant, piquante 
set of people, and always the same, let whatever will occur. 
Bui, with submission, they may be a little more retiring, with- 
out injuring their atiractiveness, agd may conside:ably add to 
thet: ative charms without diminishing their effect. Dresses, 
therefore, that iend to conceal te faces vow and then, and to 
substitute the attractions of colour aud drapery for those of 
figure and flesh, may act, in the one instance as agreeable mo- 
derators of their vivacity, and in the other, as supplies either 
of their natural deficiencies, or of what they lose much sooner 
shan Eoglish women, But what has an English face done, or 
ao 
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an English figure wanted, that either should retreat into invin- 
cibility !—that the ove should withdraw itself, when its natural 
modesty gives it retirement enough, or the other add to or 
alter itself, when it is already all that grace and a lovely suf- 
ficiency can make it? 

The-Grecian dresses, lately prevalent, and we hope still to 
continue so, are all that such women require, and afford quite 
enough alteration for the inventiveness of those who make 
them. By these, as nothing need be covered too little, no 
grace is shadowed too much ;—modesty has at once her rea- 
sonable provisions, and nature her proper play. An English 
woman, in such an attire, ber fine, unsophisticated complexion, 
her truly feminine manners, the rise and fall of her shape at 
liberty, and the domestic, affectionate heart beneath it all, is 
the loveliest object upon earth, and no more wants addition 
than the lily or the light. 

It is not be supposed that by these observations we hope to 
do away the present fashions. We know better what it is to 
attack the absurdities of the superficial. Those who are 
merely vain aud foolish, are of necessity destined to carry 
them to excess; and many others, we dare say, give into them 
in particular circles, from the dread of being regarded as sin- 
gular, making themselves frights, as Ovid would say, from the 
fear of being thought frightful. All that we attempt is, to 
warn the better and lovelier part of our fashionable fair ones 
against the absurdity as far as they can avoid it, and to shew 
our countrywowen in general, that those who chuse not to put 
up with it at all, will appear with much more ease to themselves 
in the streets, and find great numbers to agree with and admire 
them. 

We do therefore hereby signify and announce, in our na- 
tional and censorial office of Examiner, that every lady who 
chuses to dispense with these outlandish habiliments altoge- 
ther, and to appear as if she still wished to bethought an Eng- 
lishwoman, shall have full and free license to do so, quoting 
our authority if necessary, for the appearance, or referring at 
once to the’ English character as a summary reason. And we 
do likewise further announce and ordain, that every such Eng- 
lishwoman as is guilty of excess of a contrary description, 
shall be considered as forfeiting the said character in propor- 
tion to the offence,—iosing, for instance, if she exaggerates 
ju the article of the calash and petticoat her claim to the 

national ‘modesiy—if in that of the poke or muff-box, her 
ee is tothe national beauty of fuce—if in that of the 

olstered-uj> waist, her credit for partaking of the national 

fizure, The nosegay, if mounted to any extraordinary heizht 

or bigness, shall be considered as a definyce to all opinion rela- 

live to the whole of these points; and paint, if aot laid oa with 
y the 
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the nicest imitation of the national colour, or if perceptible at 
once to eyes in general, shall be a direct avowal that the wearer 
wishes to be considered a Frenchwoman, and she shall be so 
considered accordingly. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 


—< 


A FRAGMENT. 


IFTEEN years bad [ been absent from my native home, 
when propitious fortune smiled, and bade me return. How 
did my heart beat betwixt hope and fear! although, I could 
not but reasovubly expect, that, in the elapse of such a time, 
many wonderful. changes and vicissitudes had taken place in 
life. L proceeded absorbed in thougit and deep reflection, 
when the soleinn silence which had before reigned was broken 
by the hollow scream of an owl, perched on an adjacent tree. 
Convinced midnight was near, | quickened my pace, and was 
got within a few steps of the churchyard, when the unexpected 
sound of the clock announcing the hour of twelve, thrilled 
my every nerve. Ah! how indescribable were my feelings at 
this impressive period! Fancy yourseif to have been so many 
years a stranger to home, and again returved within sound of 
that bell so cousonant to your ear: do this, | say, and you can 
in some measure conceive thew. The moon, having climbed 
the adjacent height, now commenced ber noctursal round, 
and poured forth her lively rays over the surrounding expanse. 
Having now to cross the churchyard, and feeling very fae 
tigued, | for a few moments seclived my arm ona stone 
erected beneath a majestic yew; and glancing my eye over 
the silent repasitories of the slumbering dead, I felt a sensation 
somewhat acute on seeing the following epitaph: 


“ While sacred friendship deems thy fate severe, 
” 


May fond affection drop a silent tear ! 


From the nature of the epitaph, and the light of the moon 
being sufficiently strong—lI was induced to notice it more par- 
ticularly, in order to discover the name of ihe person whose 
memory it was designed to perpetuate; and, alas! what agony 
did I feel, what Lorror and surprise overcame me, on finding 
it to be my Clara, my once beloved Clara. Oh, trying vicissi- 
tude ! a vicissiiude which blasted my every hope = IL vainly 
flattered myself to be returning once more to enjoy her fond 
embrace, and shortly to unite that love, whieh Jong, very 
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long, mutually subsisted between us. Frantic with despair, 
the tear of affection instinctively fell,as I threw myself on her 
grave, and exclaimed, ** May thy soul ever rest in peace—and 
ere to-morrow’s dawn may | be with thee.” 


Colyton, 1814, G. MAJOR. 








NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


IS manner of living since he took possession of his litile 

empire, is thus, described by a gentleman, who was of a 
party (three in number) that sailed from Leghorn the latter end 
of July, on an excursion to the island of Elba: 


« After landing at Porto Ferrajo, we were desired to 
give in writing our names, to explain the nature of our 
business at Elba, to what nation we belonged, and ftom 
whence we last came. These requisitions being complied 
with, we were very hospitably received and commodiously 
lodged in the town. It fortunately occurred, that on walke 
ing into the country the next morning, we were overtaken 
by the emperor and two of his attendants, who were on horse 
back. He stopt, saluted us with great affability and polite- 
ness, and then proceeded on his tour. During the ten days 
we remained on the island, we had frequent opportunities of 
seeing and conversing with this extraordinary character, whose 
hatred to the English, we understood, was implacable. The 
inhabitants informed us that Napoleon generally rises at ao 
early hour, and frequently visits the extremities of his do- 
minions before dinner. Ju his perambulatory excursions, he 
marks with great care such spots of ground as ajpear capa- 
ble of agricultural improvement; and where he conceives 
fortifications will be necessary to protect the coast against 
the Barbary corsairs, whose sudden attacks, and dreadful ex- 
cesses, the inhabitants have frequently experienced. If the 
weather proves unfavouruble, he retires to bis study, and will 
seldom speak to any one until dinner is announced. In the 
course of the afternoon he enjoys the conversation of those 
friends who followed him into exile; and seems to feel a 
particular satisfaction in examining and contrasting the diffe« 
rent forms of government that prevailed in forme: ages, 
and those which now regulate the European nations. During 
a conversation which he held with us afew days -before our 
departure, ‘he declared that he thought the English nation 
had reached the summit of human greatness, and might 
be fairly:considered, at this day, the most enlightened and 
powerful nation of the earth, although the population of 
Vol. 04, 6E Great 
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Great Britain, including Irelang, did not, as he understood 
g Hs ’ r) 
reach quite to seventeen millions. He seemed to take great 
pleasure in speaking of the duke of Wellington, whose 
capacity, military acquirements, firmness and conduct in the 
field, he thought was not exceeded by any commander of the 
’ 5D 
present age, nor those who flourished in the proudest era of ihe 
Grecian or Roman history.” 





A Lunar Rainbow, visible in Dublin, on Sunday Evening, 
September 11. 


§ ew phenomenon, interesting from the rarity of its occur- 

rence, was in the present instance rendered sull more so 
from being in opposition to the received notions of the causes 
which produce it, and the season of its appearancé. It has 
been supposed that it appears only at the full of the moon, and 
is occasioned by the refraction of her rays in drops of rain, 
Now the bow in question appeared four hours before’ the 
rising of the moon, which instead of its being at its full, was 
26 days old, and there was no rain at the time; thé evening 
was uncommonly serene, the sky uoclouded, and the air rather 
dry and frosty than humid ; the thermometer at the time 
standing at 50, and the barometer rather above 30. The 
stars during the continuance of the bow, were particularly 
brilliant, but some time after its extinction they became 
dull. This phenomenon was first observed at twenty minutes 
pasteight, and at ten minutes past nine it was totally dis- 
sipated ; large light patehes were, however, seen ‘till nearly 
twelve o'clock about, but more particularly above, the space 
which the bow had occupied. A smart frost took place 
during the night; the thermometer at twelve had fallen to forty- 
seven. Although at the time of viewing this bow no clouds of 
mist cobtld be distinguished, yet on approaching the city from 
the southward, between seven and eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, a dun-coloured and rather dense vapour was observed, 
suspended over the town, rising in the south to a considerable 
height, formed probably by exhalations from the city. Whether 
this vapour had dissipated at the time the bow appeared, or 
if not, whether the vesicala, of which it was composed, and 
which were so small as not to obscure oreven dim the brilliancy 
of the stars, were sufficient to refract the rays of light passing 
into them, the observer professes himself incompetent to de- 
cide. The weather for a fortnight previous had been uncom- 
monly fine, as was the day following. 


POETRY. 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 


‘ik = ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’s: t» greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 

My, Mary trom my soul was torn. 


Oh Mary! dear departed shade! 
W here is thy place of blissfal rest? 
See’st thou thy hover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


That sacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallow’d grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live One day of parting idvel 


Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of trarisport past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace, 

Ah! litle thought we "twas our last! 


Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning, green 5 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn boar, 
‘IT win’d amorous round the raptur’d scene, 


The flowers sprang wanton to be press’d, 
The birds sang luve on every spray, 

*TIl too, too suon, the glowing west 
Prociaiw’d the speed of winged day. 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stron er makesy 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 


My Mary, dear, departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 





HOHINLINDEN, 
{From Campbell’s Poems. } 


N Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodiess lay th’ untrodden snow; 
Dark as the wister was the flow 
Ot Iser, roiling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery, 


And 
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By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And turicus every charger neigh’d, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook:the bill with thunder riv’n, 

Then rush’d the steed to battle driv’n, 

And louder than the boits of heaven, 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow, 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

Ana bivodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy 


The combat deepens. On ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the gravel 

Wave, Munich, ail thy banuers wave} 
And charge with ail thy chivalry! 


Few, few, shall part, where many meet, 
The snow shail be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their teet 

Shall be a suldier’s sepulchre. 





To a Lady, on the Death of her Infant Daughter. 


E ASE, fair mourner, cease to languish 
O’er that babe no longer mine, 
Let the thought assuage thy anguish, 
That sbe now is all divine. 


As engag’d in tender duties, 
You veheid her charms unfold, 
Well you know, her lovely beauties 
Scarcely sgeim’d of mortal mould. 


Blooming thus, the saints beheld her, 
From their roseate mansiuns fair, 

Fondly owning nove excell’d her, 
Fondly wishing she was there, 


*Till at length the angels given 
O’er thi. earthly orb to roam, 

Finding one so fit tor Heaven, 
Bore the lovely cherub home. 








EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


{From Thornhili’s Poems.) 


A$ favourite plants are oft convey’d 
Lo some secure, luxu: ious shade, 
So Heav’n has fix’d thy duuom; 
Lest sin should blight thy buading charms 
The augels tuok thee to their arms, 
Where thou wilt ever bloom. 
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